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wisp, or even a casual flicker of light within its own socket.
and so that what he offers as " novelties " are sometimes mere
mistakes.

Whatever may be the worth of this last objection with
respect to the particular essays included in the present volume,
it certainly hits on one peculiarity of De Quincey's character.
Gentle and shy though he was personally, placid and polite
to the uttermost in his demeanour within his own nook,
he carried in him nevertheless an unusual fund of what
may be called opinionativeness, which could be translated on
occasion into pugnacity, or even a kind of fierceness, on
behalf of any opinion of his which he specially valued and
found specially resisted. Whether his passion for specu-
lative novelty, even in his historical researches, did not
sometimes lead him into violent paradoxes, and" whether
his readiness to propound these at any risk of subsequent
confutation did not proceed from this excess in him of
sheer opiwionatvveness, are questions which can hardly be
answered without a specification of his paradoxes one by
one, and a consideration in each case of the evidences
for and against. That is beyond our duty here; and
there will be a better opportunity for any approach to a
hint on the subject in connexion with a historical paradox,
reputed by some the most flagrant of all De Quincey's ven-
tures of that kind, which will make its appearance in next
volume. Meanwhile, for the Historical Essays and Re-
searches which compose this volume one may claim, what-
ever may be the abatements on the ground indicated or on
any other, the admiration due to rare intellectual power and
fine literary management. The combination in them of ripe
and curious erudition with speculative subtlety and sagacity,
and of both with pictorial effect and general literary
charm, is really remarkable. In the last particular the
reader will not fail to note for himself how much of the
charm depends on a constant lightsomeness, a recurring play
of wit and humour, in the treatment of the gravest matters.
It was De Quincey's determination that whatever he wrote
in a magazine should be as interesting and amusing for
magazine readers as the subject would permit; and he cer-
tainly succeeded in this where other writers would have